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have ceased to divide, produces rifts in the pith tissue; and from these rifts 
chambers are gradually developed. Meanwhile, hyphal chains and sieve 
tubes, broken down in the process of chamber formation, form a mucilaginous 
substance. Septa between the chambers are made up of hyphal chains left 
unbroken by deep lobing of a ridge sent out along the angled side of the rachis 
and inclosing a portion of the pith web. — Mabel L. Roe. 

A new luminous fungus. — Kawamura 31 has investigated a luminous and 
very poisonous fungus that grows on the decaying trunks of the beech (Fagus 
syhaiica) in the uplands of Japan, and appears in the autumn. It is known 
by a Japanese name meaning "moon-night mushroom," and proves to be a new 
species of Pleurotus (P. japonicus). The light is emitted by the gills only, 
which are uniformly luminous all over. The range of temperature for luminos- 
ity is 3-40 C, the optimum being io-i5°C. Experiments were made by 
exposing the fungus to nitrogen, hydrogen, ether, and vapor of chloroform, in 
all of which the luminosity disappeared after a variable interval; while in 
oxygen there was no change. It is stated that about 100 sq. cm. of luminous 
area gives enough light for reading, and that the luminosity is very evident at 
a distance of 30 m. or more. — J. M. C. 

Alaskan liverworts. — Evans, 32 studying the collection of Alaskan liverworts 
made by Dr. T. C. Frye, finds that of 70 species in a condition to be identified 
with certainty, 20 are new to Alaska, 7 new to America, and 3 new to science. 
The Harriman Expedition yielded 63 species, of which 39 were new to Alaska, 
6 new to America, and one species new to science. The total number of species 
now known in Alaska is 105, and comparatively little intensive exploration has 
been done. An admirable feature of the paper, and one which should be fol- 
lowed by future explorers, is that the latitude and longitude of each station 
are given to one minute. This will enable competent collectors to find at any 
future time almost the exact spot where a collection has been made. — W. J. G. 
Land. 

Growth and concentration of nutrient solution. — Brenchly 33 concludes 
that barley and wheat do not give complete or maximum growth in a solution 
containing the amount of potash and phosphoric acid (K 2 28 ppm. P 2 O s 7 ppm.) 
stated by Cameron to exist in soil solutions. The reviewer would suggest that 
the surface of contact between the root hair or root epidermis and the soil 
particle, and not the general soil solution, is the medium from which plants 
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absorb salts. The former bears salt in much higher concentration than in the 
latter, owing to excretion of carbon dioxide and probably owing to the presence 
of mineral acids freed because of the absorption of cations of salts 34 by the 
gels of the walls of the root hairs and epidermal cells. — Wm. Crocker. 

Vegetation of an atoll. — Koidzumiss has visited and described the vegeta- 
tion of an oceanic coral island lying in longitude 160? 5 E. and latitude 6° N., 
contrasting the luxuriance of its vegetation with the poorness of its flora. The 
greater part of this atoll is covered with a luxuriant strand forest in which the 
cocoanut is prominent. This is a response to a mean temperature of 27 C, 
and an annual rainfall of 450 cm. Of its 59 species, 40 seem to have reached 
the island by natural means. The largest families are the Gramineae (6 spp.), 
Euphorbiaceae (5 spp.), and the Leguminosae (4 spp.), their small representa- 
tion also pointing to the conclusion that the flora is altogether derivative and 
of comparatively recent origin. — Geo. D. Fuller. 

Parasitism of Comandra umbellata. — Investigating the conditions of 
growth of Comandra umbellata, because of its importance as one of the hosts 
of the heteroecious rust Peridermium pyriforme, so injurious to various pines, 
Hedgcock 36 found that in nature the plant is always a partial parasite, being 
united to its host by its roots and apparently most dependent in regard to its 
water supply. Fifty different hosts, scattered through various plant families 
from the Gramineae to the Compositae, are listed. Proof is cited that Coman- 
dra can live without parasitism, and that its seeds may germinate without the 
presence of the roots of host plants, although it is doubtful if it ever does either 
in nature. — -Geo. D. Fuller. 

Anatomy of Nephrolepis volubilis. — Sahni" has investigated the anatomy 
of this climbing Malayan fern. It is remarkable for its extremely long stolons, 
which scale forest trees up to 16 m., and enable the "lateral" plants borne 
on them at intervals to reach far above the mother plant, which is rooted in the 
soil. These lateral plants have no roots, and put out coiled tendril-like stolons 
that show contact irritability. The vascular cylinder of the stolons is an exarch 
protostele, and when a stolon branches, the two steles run parallel to each other 
for some distance, inclosed in the cortical envelope, before they become free. 
It is a case in which a soil-rooted plant gives rise through stolons to an epiphytic 
progeny. — J. M. C. 
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